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Invitation To Prosperity 


VERYONE WHO OWNS or occu- 
pies real property needs pro- 
tection against liability claims. 
That statement, if you think 
about it, embraces a tremendous 
number of clients — actual and 
prospective — who are in need of 
liability insurance. In terms of 
commission dollars there is a stag- 
gering amount the average pro- 
ducer has in large part left un- 
claimed. The production of this 
form of business needs attention. 
When we consider the needs of 
owners and tenants of apartment 
houses, business buildings, mer- 
cantile establishments, clubs, 
schools, colleges, churches, insti- 
tutions and residences, just to 
name a few, we get some idea of 
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the vast field that exists for the 
sale of this insurance. 

No one can escape the obliga- 
tion imposed upon him by the 
common law, which says: “‘Every 
man, in the eyes of the law, is 
responsible not only for his own 
acts but for the acts of his em- 
ployees. If his acts or the acts of 
his employees are negligent, or if 
the failure of either to act can be 
construed as negligence, he is li- 
able for injury or damage to the 
persons or property of others 
caused by his own conduct.” The 
contract designed to meet the 
problem and provide the neces- 
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sary protection is the owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability 
policy. This policy is certainly not 
new, and has not been changed 
substantially in some years. Yet, in 
working with producers, both in 
the field and in training sessions, 
we find many who are not fully 
informed as to the insuring agree- 
ments, exclusions, and various ex- 
tensions of coverage which may be 
provided with the basic contract. 


Poticy DEFINED 
Simply stated, the OLT liabil- 
ity policy is used to insure premises 
and all operations necessary or inciden- 
tal to ownership, maintenance or use of 


the premises. This is the meat of the 
policy, and when broken into two 
parts may be explained as follows: 


(a) On Premises — The liability 
of the insured arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance, ordi- 
nary alterations and repairs, or use 
of the premises, or the conduct of 
the business described in the pol- 
icy and carried on at the prem- 
ises is covered. 


(b) Off Premises — Accidents 
occurring off the premises and 
resulting in claims against the in- 
sured are also covered, if they 
arise out of an operation con- 
nected with the business 
ducted at the insured premises. 
Thus, for example, a department 
store, bank, office building or 
hotel receives protection away 
from its premises for all its many 


con- 


May 


and varied activities, including 
those of employees, in connec- 
tion with the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the insured 
premises. 


This policy covering premises 
also contemplates full protection 
to the insured for liability arising 
out of premises alienated by the 
insured. Reference here is to 
property which has been sold or 
otherwise disposed of by the in- 
sured and for which the insured 
has a possible contingent liability. 
Protection against this source of 
possible loss was provided origi- 
nally under a grantors’ protective 
liability policy, but is now in- 
cluded in the OLT policy without 
any premium charge. 


PRINCIPAL BENEFITS 
The principal insuring agree- 
ments, or benefits (the preferred 
term, it seems to us), provided the 
OLT policyholder are: 


1. Pay on behalf of insured all 
sums which insured is ob- 
ligated to pay by reasons of lia- 
bility imposed by law. 


This is liability arising as the 
result of an accident causing bod- 
ily injury or death to a member of 
the public. A “‘member of the pub- 
lic’? means anyone who is not an 
employee of the insured. Any pay- 
ment made on behalf of the in- 
sured is subject to the limits of 
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liability stated in the policy; 
therefore, it is of extreme impor- 
tance that the limits provided be 
adequate and in direct proportion 
to the exposure involved. The 
so-called “‘basic limits” for bodily 
injury of $5/10 ($5,000 for injuries 
sustained by any one person — 
$10,000 for in- 
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carrying adequate limits, there is 
also the possibility of the policy- 
holder being required to provide a 
release-of-attachment or appeal 
bond. Without the bond he may 
find it impossible to continue in 
business. Although’ no attempt is 
made to outline surety underwrit- 

ing require- 








juries sustained 
by two or more 
persons in any 
one accident) 
have generally 
been found in- 
sufficient in this 
day and age, 
when damages 
claimed and al- 
lowed have been 
in ‘“‘box car” 
figures. 

Since it is im- 
possible to pre- 
dict the cost of 
accidents yet to 
occur, it is im- 
portant that 
limits of liabil- 
ity be sold with the thought of tak- 
ing care of all reasonable contin- 
gencies. Any consideration of lim- 
its should follow the reasoning 
contained in the old but true 
statement, “Insurance, unlike a 
pair of shoes, must be purchased 
before there is a need — not af- 
ter!’ While the aforementioned 
are good and sufficient reasons for 
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. every man is responsible 


ments, it stands 
to reason that 
a_ policyholder 
with limits of 
liability at least 
as great as the 
penalty of the 
required bond 
is in a preferred 
position com- 
pared to the one 
doesn’t 
carry these 
limits. 

In addition 
to covering loss 
up to the limits 
purchased, the 
policy provides 
certain other 
benefits condensed as follows: 


who 





2. Defend any suit even if 
fraudulent. 


The active defense of any suit 
against the insured is very impor- 
tant, particularly in those cases 
involving many claimants and ex- 
cessive costs. The expense of fight- 
ing a claim in court often runs 
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into high figures and may even 
exceed what an insurance carrier 
would have to pay on the judg- 
ment itself. 


3. Pay premiums on release-of- 

attachment and appeal bonds. 

While the contract 
obligate the insurance company to 
furnish the bond, it is, as a practi- 
cal matter, a rare case when a 
carrier would decline to write a 
bond which does not exceed the 
policy limits. 

4. First aid expense incurred 

by insured. 


does not 


Reasonable first aid expense 


incurred by the insured at the 


time of the accident is covered. 
First aid expense in one case might 
be $10, while in another case 
$1,000 would be considered 
reasonable. 

5. Automatic insurance on 
newly-acquired premises. 
insured ac- 
through 


named 
premises 


When the 
quires other 
ownership or possession, the bene- 
fits apply automatically to such 
premises. The insured, however, 
must notify the company within 
a specified period of time (usually 
15 days) that new premises have 
been acquired and pay whatever 
additional premium is involved. 

The policy defines the word 
‘insured’ to mean, in addition to 
the named insured, any partner, 


May 


executive officer, or director acting 
in any capacity as such. Where 
coverage is on private residences, 
two-family dwellings and farms, 
the word “insured” includes the 
named insured and his spouse and 
any relatives of either, under 21 
years of age, who may live with 
him. In the situation where an 
executive officer or director, who 
owns or financially controls the named 
insured, is the landlord of premises 
occupied by the named insured, 
he as landlord receives the benefits 
of the policy without additional 
premium charge. The theory of 
this is logical when you consider 
that where one party owns or 
financially controls another, they 
are for all practical purposes one 
and the same — hence both are 
covered for one premium. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 

It is felt that with each OLT 
policy providing liability protec- 
tion for bodily injury or death 
sustained by members of the 
public, there should also be pro- 
vided protection for liability arising 
out of damage to or destruction 
of property of others. Unfortu- 
nately, property damage cover- 
age is all too frequently omitted 
from OLT policies issued today. 
The principal reason for this omis- 
sion is the fact that in many cases 
the need is not fully recognized, 
and furthermore it is often looked 
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The owner and each tenant needs an OLT polics 


upon as merely an “optional 
coverage.” 

OLT property damage liability 
insurance should be taken out of 
the “available” column and sold 
part and parcel with OLT bodily 
injury protection. One example of 
the desirability of this coverage 
is the fact that it provides protec- 


tion for loss to an owner or opera- 


tor of real property because of 
damage caused by fire, for which 


he is legally liable, and which in 


many cases may be tremendous. 
Failure to provide property dam- 
age liability protection is exposing 
your client to the possibility of 
severe financial loss. The benefits 
as set forth above for bodily injury 
liability insurance apply in the 
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same manner for property damage 
liability insurance. The basic limit 
of liability for the policy is $1,000 
for all damages arising out of 
injury to or destruction of property 
in any one accident. 


EXCLUSIONS 

The OLT policy exclusions re- 

fer to hazards for which no benefits 
are afforded. These benefits are 
available in other policies. The 
basic policy exclusions and the 
contracts to cover them are as 
follows: 
1. Liability of others which has 
been assumed, by the insured un- 
der any contract or agreement, 
written or oral 

This coverage is available in a 
contractual liability policy or by 
endorsement of the OLT contract. 
2. Bodily injury or death of an 
employee of the insured. 

Workmen’s compensation and 

employers’ liability policy. 
3. Coverage on claims alleging 
injury or death caused away from 
the premises by dogs, draft or saddle 
animals, boats or vehicles of any 
description. 

Protection against these expo- 
sures is available by insuring the 
hazard specifically in an OLT 
policy or automobile liability 
policy. This exclusion does not 
apply to bicvcles, hand trucks or 
push carts, and in the case of 


May 


farms does not apply to farm 
implements, tractors and trailers 
not subject to motor vehicle regis- 
tration, saddle or draft animals 
not used for route delivery or 
under hire to others, or to dogs. 


4. Coverage on claims alleging 
injury or death caused, elsewhere 
than within or upon the insured 
premises, by the consumption, 
handling or use by persons not 
employed by the insured of any 
article or product manufactured, 
handled or distributed by him. 
Protection against this hazard 
is provided in a product liability 
policy or by endorsement to the 
OLT policy, except in the case of 
coverage on private residences, 
two-family dwellings and farms 
where this exclusion does not 
apply. For a few risks, such as 
drug stores and confectioners, the 
policy may be written either with 
or without “‘consumption of food 
or beverages’ coverage on the 
premises. In connection with res- 
taurants and beer gardens, the 
“consumption of food” hazard 
can in no case be covered on the 
premises in an OLT policy. 


5. Elevators owned, leased, con- 
trolled or operated by the insured. 

Elevator liability insurance may 
be included in the OLT policy 
for an additional premium charge 


or provided under a 


elevator policy. 


separate 
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6. Coverage on claims alleging 
injury or death caused by the 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
aircraft. 

Protection is available against 
this hazard by means of aviation 
insurance. 


7. Coverage on claims alleging 
injury or death caused by making 
additions to, structural alterations 
in or the demolition of the premises. 

Protection against this hazard is 
normally provided by attaching 
an alteration permit endorsement 
to the OLT policy, except in the 
case of coverage on private resi- 
dences, two-family dwellings and 
farms where the exclusion does not 


apply. This coverage, however, 
may be provided by a separate 
protective liability policy or man- 


ufacturers’ and contractors’ lia- 


bility policy. 


ADDITIONAL EXCLUSIONS 

The exclusions which are pe- 
culiar to owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ property damage insur- 
ance and which apply in addition 
to those already set forth for OLT 
bodily injury liability insurance, 
are as follows: 


1. Injury or destruction of prop- 
erty owned, rented, occupied or 
used by or in the care, custody or 
control of the insured. 

The for this exclusion, 
aside from the moral hazard that 


reason 
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would be involved in covering 
such property, is that this is a 
liability policy and the insured 
could not be liable to himself for 
such damage. 


2. Injury to or destruction ot 
buildings and contents caused by: 
(a) Water or steam from plumb- 
ing, heating, refrigerating, air 
conditioning, automatic sprinkler 
systems or water storage tanks; 
(b) Collapse or fall of tanks which 
form a part of automatic sprinkler 
systems; (c) Rain or snow ad- 
mitted to interiors of buildings 
through open or defective roofs, 
leaders or spouting, doors, win- 
dows, skylights, transoms or venti- 
lators; on or from premises owned 
or rented by the insured. 

Protection against loss from 
these hazards is available under 
water damage legal liability, boiler 
and sprinkler leakage insurance, 
except in the case of private resi- 
dences, two-family dwellings and 
farms where this exclusion does 
not apply. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COVERAGES 


Although reference has been 
made to hazards which may be 
insured by endorsement of the 
OLT policy, a brief list of “‘sup- 
plementary coverages” that may 
be written on this flexible contract 
is in order. The following may be 
considered the protection usually 


provided: 
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1. Elevator liability insurance (Op- 
eration, maintenance and use). 


2. Protective liability insurance 


(Operations of independent 


contractors). 

3. Contractual liability insurance 
Liability assumed under contract 
or agreement ). 

4. Product 
Handling, 


liability insurance 
consumption or use). 


PRODUCTION 

No discussion of any form of 
insurance protection would be 
complete without some word on 
production how, when and 
where producers can sell this form 
Because 
who owns or occupies real prop- 
erty needs protection against lia- 
bility claims, the market for OLT 
insurance is unlimited. This means 
that in the case of a building oc- 


of insurance everyone 


cupied by nine separate tenants, 
you have ten prospects at that one 
location. The owner and each tenant 
needs an OLT policy. 

While the general public has 
become better educated as to the 
need for lability insurance on its 
automobiles, relatively few people 
have thought about liability pro- 
tection for their premises. This 
makes selling easier, because if 
liability insurance is understood 
and appreciated on one line, it is 
just a question of applying the 
same principles to another hazard. 


May 


One of the yardsticks followed in 
buying insurance protection has 
always been to protect first against 
that hazard that may produce the 
catastrophe loss, or in other words, 
cover by insurance the hazard that 
you least afford to carry 
yourself. 

If this reasoning is correct, as it 
is logically accepted to be, why 
is it that investigation indicates 
that out of about 15 property 
owners carrying fire insurance 
only one will carry liability insur- 
ance on his property? Isn’t it true 
that one can estimate with reason- 
able accuracy his total possible loss 
from fire? Needless to this 
may be a catastrophe loss, but the 
point to be emphasized is that no 
such accuracy is feasible in esti- 
mating the amount of a possible 
liability loss. Certainly in a good 
many metropolitan areas the total 
liability damages awarded in our 
courts are equal to total fire losses 
for the same area. Yes, and in 
some instances you might be sur- 
prised to find that total court 
awards for liability cases are much 
higher! 


can 


Say, 


INFORM THE PUBLIC 


The obvious answer as to why 
owners and tenants of property 
are not as liability insurance 
minded as they should be is 
primarily because they are not 
informed. When they are educated 
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simply and effectively to this po- 
tential source of financial loss, 
prudence will demand they take 
steps to protect their assets from 
claims of members of the public. 

The sale of OLT liability in- 
surance, just like the sale of any 
other kind of insurance, depends 
upon vividly portraying to your 
prospect that accidents can hap- 
pen on his premises and that he 


will be held liable for damages if 


they do happen. A thousand and 
one things may occur which can 
result in claims. The producer 
should exercise his imagination as 
to what might happen on the 
premises of his prospect. Reference 
to a local court case is generally an 
effective introduction to the sub- 
ject. It is certain to gain attention 


and easily leads to a discussion of 


the prospect’s own situation. 


INSPECTION 

The “defense feature” of lia- 
bility insurance should not be 
overlooked as a sales tool. Many 
times this extremely important 
provision of the policy will have 
stronger appeal to the prospect 
who realizes the possibility of need 
for defense even though he may 
have no liability. Then there may 
be the case of questionable lia- 
bility or contributory negligence 
which has to be settled by a court. 
The time and expense involved 
would mean an excessive loss if he 
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carried no insurance, regardless 
of the outcome of the suit. 

One of the usual policy condi- 
tions relates to the inspection of 
the premises whenever the insur- 
ance company deems it necessary. 
This provision, while not listed 
as a policy benefit, might very 
well be considered as such by the 
prospect who appreciates the value 
of outside service. 
Inspection of any given 
by a trained insurance engineer 
often results in recommendations 


engineering 
premises 


welcomed by the insured as to 
changes for improvement which 
operate to reduce the fre- 
quency and severity of injuries 
and increase the efficiency of his 
operations. most cal- 
loused business man realizes that 
accidents on his premises, followed 
by possible court actions, are poor 
public relations and may result 
in loss of business. This approach 


may 


Even the 


to the prospect who merits com- 
plete engineering service has many 
times been the deciding factor in 
the sale of OLT liability insurance. 


There many and _ varied 
procedures followed by producers 
in selling owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability insurance pro- 
tection — all with some degree of 
success. The important thing is to 
decide upon a general plan that is 
suitable for you and the prospect 
— then tell your story and the sale 
will follow. 


are 





SMILE A WHILE 
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““Remember, when vou hit the ground it “Appointment? No — I just stopped in 
may be too late.”’ to read THe Casuatty AND SuReETY 
JourNAL.” 
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“Good morning, I’m with the Whosis “I bet you sell a lot of casualty insurance 
Casualty Co. I would like to discuss your because of these friendly gestures to 
casualty insurance needs with you.” newly-weds.” 
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BELLE UTA 


* An agent who does not at 
least recommend the 
broad form as replace- 
ment for a named perils 
policy or policies is dere- 
lict in his duty 
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LWYN WAS AN ambitious boy 
E and anxious to demonstrate 
to his boss that he intended to make 
good in this, his first job. Elwyn 
was not going to be a clock 
watcher, so when the boss sent him 
to the bank with checks to be 
cashed, Elwyn ran there and 
back. He had been a member of 
his high school track team, but the 
only thing he had to carry in those 
days was a baton. 

When Elwyn got back to the 
shop, he triumphantly handed 
over several packages of money 
to the cashier and was dumb- 
founded and greatly crestfallen 
when a few minutes later he was 
informed that several packages, 
containing $200, were missing. 
Elwyn, who was a good boy, im- 
mediately offered to pay the loss 
from his future earnings, and 
joined in the search. The searchers 
encountered a young lady who 
said she had seen Elwyn-run by 
and had noticed a package slip 
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from his pocket, which she re- 
trieved. It contained $50. The re- 
maining $150 never was found. 

7 * * 

Burdell, another young man, 
also was ambitious. Burdell worked 
as an usher in a moving picture 
theatre. At 10:30 p. m. he went to 
the manager’s office on the mez- 
zanine to get the day’s deposits 
and take them to the bank. Before 
he reached the main level of the 
theatre on his return from the 
mezzanine, a bandit stuck a gun 
in his ribs and relieved him of 
$1,075.57. The bandit then started 
down the steps to the lobby. There 
he saw a policeman, so he retreated 
to the mezzanine, covered Burdell 
with his gun and escaped by an- 
other stairway. 

= * * 

James operated a diner but he 

didn’t own a safe. He kept his 
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receipts hidden in a box in the 
bottom of a cigarette vending 
machine. Unfortunately, a cus- 
tomer must have known this, for 
one night a burglar entered the 
went straight to the 
cigarette vending machine and 
stole $1,138.93. 


= * * 


premises, 


Russell operates a laundry. On 
the south side of his office there is a 
closed chute drop box intended to 


permit customers and drivers to 


drop laundry packages into the 
office after hours. Unfortunately, 
this chute was just large enough to 
admit a very small man or a boy. 
Using this means of access, some- 
one broke the panel on the cash 
drawer and stole $236.77. 
* * * 

Larry is a truck driver. His route 
is a long one, so that by the time 
he has reached his destination and 
returned, he is very tired. On June 
27 he arrived home at the end of 
his regular run, at 3:00 A.M., 
parked his truck outside and went 
in to pick up a few hours’ sleep. He 
must have been very sleepy, be- 
cause he forgot to bring in the 
canvas money bag containing the 
cash he had picked up from his 
company’s New York office. Natu- 
rally, it was stolen during the 
night. The loss was $232.96. 

x * * 

Barcus operates a motor bus 

company. He had just opened his 


May 


safe for the purpose of obtaining 
change to refill his cash drawer 
when he was confronted by a ban- 
dit who promptly relieved him of 
the day’s receipts, totaling 
$545.61. 

* * * 

Morris operates a trucking com- 
pany and keeps his money and 
checks in a metal box locked in a 
desk in his second floor office. A 
thief found an extension ladder in 
the rear of the building and used 
it to climb into Morris’ second 
floor window,.where he pried open 
the desk and stole $3,959.17. 

* * * 

William is more careful than 
Morris. He keeps his money in a 
safe, but he, too, has a second 
floor office which proved accessi- 
ble to burglars by means of a 
street light pole. The burglars 
demolished the safe and escaped 
with $6,309.96 in cash, after 
doing $363.70 worth of damage. 

x * * 

All of the eight foregoing are 
genuine cases where the losses were 
paid under the broad form money 
and securities policy. Of the eight 
claims cited, only two would have 
been covered by old-fashioned 
named perils policies, such as 
inside and outside holdup or safe 
burglary insurance. 

Imagine the embarrassment of 
the insurance agents had they not 
placed a broad form money and 
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securities policy in each of the 
instances cited, but had relied 
upon one of the burglary policies 
of an older day. Suppose the in- 
sured’s money or securities were 
destroyed in a conflagration, flood, 
earthquake or explosion, or in the 
collision of an automobile, the 
destruction of 
an airplane, or 
sinking of a 
ship. An agent 
who not 
at least recom- 

mend the broad 
form as replace- 
for a 

perils 


does 


ment 
named 


policy or poli- 


cies is derelict 
in his duty. 

Currently, a 
great increase is 
seen in the fre- 
quency of loss 
of money and 
securities by H. B. 
disappearance, ee ie 
caused in part 
by careless and inefficient 
dling of such funds by new and 
inexperienced employees. Ordi- 
narily; commercial robbery or 
burglary insurance policies do not 
cover theft and disappearance, 
and many business men have been 
disappointed, after a loss, to dis- 
cover that their insurance protec- 
tion was not in keeping with 


han- 


MONTGOMERY 


compr chensive 
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today’s needs. For example: fire 
insurance does not cover money 
and securities. Mercantile robbery 
or safe burglary insurance does 
not cover theft from a cash regis- 
ter. Mercantile safe burglary in- 
surance does not apply unless 
there is evidence of forcible entry. 


COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ERA 
All such losses, 
however, are 
covered by the 
broad. form 
money and se- 
curities policy. 

This is an era 
of comprehen- 
sive coverage. 
It started a gen-. 
eration ago 
with the bank- 
er’s blanket 
bond, followed 
in a few years 
by the building 
and loan blan- 
ket bond, com- 
bination residence policy, broad 
form church theft policy, etc., 
gradually gathering momentum 
until recently we have seen the 
advent of the blanket liability, 
comprehensive personal liability, 
all loss valuable papers, combina- 
tion post exchange and _ ship’s 
service policies, and an ever-in- 
creasing number of combination, 


coverage 
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Suppose the insured’s money or securities were destroyed . . . 


comprehensive or all risks forms. 
One of the most important of 
these — and certainly the most 
important in the field of burglary 
insurance — is the broad form 
money and securities policy. 


Poticy COVERAGE 


The policy is so prepared as to 
permit its use for providing any or 


all of the following covers: 

(a) Premises: all loss (except 
through forgery, embezzlement, 
trade or war) of money and se- 
curities or securities only, oc- 
curring within the premises and 
caused by the actual destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful ab- 
straction thereof. 

(b) All loss, as in (a) occurring 
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outside the premises, while in the 
custody of a messenger. 

fc) All loss, as in (a) of securi- 
ties occurring within a leased 
safe deposit box or boxes in any 
burglar proof vault or within 
the premises containing such 
vault. 

(d) All loss, as in (a) of securi- 
ties while in the custody and pos- 
session of a public official, bank or 
trust company, or similar cus- 
todian. 

The premises and messenger 
coverage also includes loss or 
damage, except by fire, to other 
property caused by safe burglary 
or robbery and property damage 
by attempt thereat. 

When more than one location or 
custodian is covered, the policy 
may be written on a blanket basis. 
The amount of blanket insurance 
within the premises shall be equal 
to the amount of exposure in the 
premises having the largest ex- 
posure, and the amount of insur- 
ance outside the premises shall be 
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equal to the amount of exposure 
on the messenger having the larg- 
est exposure. The premium for 
each insuring agreement shall be 
based on the actual exposure in 
each premises and the actual ex- 
posure in the custody of each mes- 
senger on the policy’seffective date. 


PAYROLL COVERAGE 


The policy may be written to 
cover, in whole or in part, money 
and checks intended solely for the 
payroll of the insured, at the net 
payroll robbery rate plus $5 per 
thousand dollars of insurance. 
The minimum premium for such 
insurance shall be the minimum 
premium for paymaster robbery 
insurance plus $5. 

Aggressive agents are soliciting 
this type of business and leaving 
no stones unturned to acquire it. 
They are reviewing their named 
perils policies covering money and 
securities with a view to convert- 
ing as many as possible to the 
broad form. 


te 


You fly through the air with the greatest of ease — 
They find you next week in a couple of trees. 
You travel by train on the solid good earth — 
A large locomotive bursts into your berth. 
You journey on foot and the papers remark, 
“Outbreak of Mugging in So-and-So Park.” 
You stay home in bed in your safeguarded flat — 
And what is more frequently fatal than that? 

— New York Times Magazine 





SuDDENLY It’s SpRING 

Casualty insurance is not a seasonal 
business. It has a steady potential 
throughout the year. Though accident 
records (you base your sales upon pro- 
tection from them) may vary accord- 
ing to type by season, the average for 


all types of accidents remains fairly 
steady over a year’s span. 
Whereas the winter months 
usually the danger months for traffic ac- 
cidents, burnsand asphyxiations — and 
accident statistics for these types are 
somewhat lower during the summer 
season — we find that an equal number 
of persons are being killed and injured 
during the summer from other types 


are 


of accidents. These latter types, of 


course, include seasonal hazards such 
as fishing, boating, swimming, exces- 
sive heat, etc. 

Carrying out the pattern of uniform 
accident hazard, we note that in the 
fall months, when the accident haz- 
ards of summer vacations are drop- 
ping off, the death rate from hunting 
accidents takes a decided jump. 

Thus casualty insurance always has 
an example to prove its worth. 

A good number of your prospects, 
both for renewals and for new policies, 
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need that ‘“‘horrible example’’ to con- 
vince them of their need for adequate 
coverage. The human mind tends to 
put emphasis on the present and dis- 
count the possibilities of the future. 
Hence, in selling casualty insurance it 
is to the advantage of the insurance 
man to be armed with concrete exam- 
ples of hazards of the present of which 
the prospective buyer is aware. Once 
the prospect is convinced of the need 
for coverage of hazards of the present, 
then it should be an easy step to con- 
vince him of the need of comprehen- 
sive coverage which would protect 
him against a wider range of hazards 
no matter what the season. 

In the seasonal accident approach 
to sales, look at the calendar and select 
your prospects. During these spring 
months, and with the approach of the 
season, operators 


summer vacation 
of resorts, boat 
houses, road-side and 
other pleasure-catering businesses are 
high on the list. With the gradual in- 
crease in their business, rising to a 
peak in July and August, these pros- 
pects should be convinced of their re- 
sponsibility to be adequately covered 
with liability insurance. 


swimming 
restaurants 


pools, 








.. . AUTOMOBILE 


Strictly Feminine. Sangamon County's 
first all-woman Circuit Court jury was 


recently swosyn in —and shortly there 
after dismissed. They had argued all 
night over the automobile damage suit 
which they were considering, and finally 
reported they could not agree. Chalk one 
up for our male readers (Springfield, 


Ill.). . “Now Listen, Dear . . .’’ A 
woman was bowling happily along in her 
postwar car when she was halted by a 
traffic light. Suddenly a great truck 
rolled up behind her and crumpled the 
rear end of her shiny automobile like a 
wad of paper. She leaped out to con 
front the driver of the truck and found 
herself face to face with — her husband! 
The conversation which followed has not 
. been recorded (Houston, Tex.). 


. .. BurcLary AND THEFT 
Fair Exchange. The robbery was success 
ful; the holdup man had little difficulty 
in stopping the car and forcing its 
occupant to hand over his wallet. There 
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was only one flaw, of which the robber 
was unaware: as he leaned into the car, 
his own wallet fell, containing money and 
identification papers. Arrest was easy 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). . . . Misinformed. 
Fortunately, most people seem to believe 
in signs — which explains why this story 
does not have a bitter ending. The sign 
was in front of a bank and announced 
that said bank was closed for the holiday. 
All who read passed on, except one man 
who gave the door an experimental push. 
It opened. Inside was ghostly quiet — a 
burglars’ paradise. The public-spirited 
citizen who made the discovery quickly 
called the police, who locked the door 
(Los Angeles, Calif.). . . . Blackout for 
Crime. Resourceful burglars, finding 
some black paint in the basement of 
a house, took a leaf from the wartime air 
raid precautions book and painted all 
the windows. Then, unobserved, they 
turned on the lights and proceeded with 
their looting (Yonkers, N. Y.). 


.. . CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Science Lesson. Out of the mines comes 
an example of that classic question from 
the realm of physics: what would happen 
if an irresistible force met an immovable 
object? The immovable object — the 
head of a stubborn mule — triumphed 
in this instance; the force — the fist of 
an irate miner — proved not quite ir- 
resistible. The result of the encounter: 
one sprained wrist (Bismarck, N. D.). 
. . « The Roving Staircase. An under- 
standably upset citizen is bringing suit 
against a group of contractors and the 
owners of the apartment house in which 
he lives. It seems that one night he started 
down the back stairs of his apartment and 
discovered — too late — that the stairs 
were no longer there. They had been 
removed by the contractors, who had 
not notified him of the change (White 
Plains, N. Y.). 
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¢ Increased claims mean 
more contact with the pub- 
lic and these contacts can 
help make public opinion 
of insurance favorable or 
unfavorable 


Our Responsibilities Grow 


E ALL FIT into the subject of 
WV public relations in the 
handling of claims and unless the 
signs change suddenly — of which 
there is no present indication — 
our responsibility will increase 
tremendously in the years ahead. 
Last year the Claims Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives made claim 
surveys in approximately 100 
communities. Many others have 
been made thus far this year. 
Through these surveys we attempt 
to develop information to deter- 
mine existing claims conditions, 
including loss trends, accident 
frequency, claim frequency, the 
relationship existing between the 
industry and members of the 
medical and legal professions, the 
accident prevention work by po- 
lice departments, the calibre of 
jurors, verdicts, something about 
the courts, and many other items 
that may have a bearing on claims 
conditions. 





By ROBERT W. DICK 





It seems inevitable that this 
year will find the claim depart- 
ments of casualty insurance com- 
panies handling more claims than 
last year. The survey reports 
received in the past few months, 
covering places widely separated 
from one other, are unanimous in 
showing that accident frequency 
has registered a marked increase 
for automobile coverage. All of 
our reports cite the same reasons 
for this increase: namely, dilapi- 
dated cars on the highways, 
highways in a bad state of repair, 
lack of respect for property rights 
of others, and drunken drivers. 


INCREASED Costs 
The surveys are also in agree- 
ment that the high cost of parts 
and labor necessary to make re- 
pairs have increased the cost of 
claims. There is a lack of compe- 
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tition between garages and auto 
repair shops, and little, if any, 
indication that competition will 
return soon. Medical charges and 
hospital have 
although the latter is offset some- 
what by the fact that patients are 
not retained in hospitals as long as 


rates increased, 


formerly be- 
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sured. Thus, as these laws are 
adopted by more and more states, 
we must expect claims to increase 
in proportion to the increase of 
insurance written. Here again we 
find a major and increasing cause 
for the use of the claims forces in 
the job. Obviously, with this situa- 


tion before us, 
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constant 
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other 
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tributed 


has con- 
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claims is 
country’s 





lated economic 
situation, which 
the 
courts through- 
out the 
to make higher 


has caused 
nation 


damage awards. 
A survey 
port that 
made in November, 1946, 
large city in a state that recently 


ROBERT 

re- 
was 
for a 


adopted a motor vehicle financial 
responsibility law revealed that 


claims had risen from 25 to 100 
percent. This increase, of course, 
was attributed to the financial 
responsibility law which had re- 
sulted vast increase in the 
number motor vehicles in- 


in a 
of 


. adjusters mold public 


man 
in- 


the claim 
becomes 
creasingly more 
important in 
the public rela- 
tions picture. In- 
creased claims 
mean more con- 
the 


tacts with 


public and 
these contacts 
can to 


make 


help 





public 
opinion — favor- 
able or unfavor- 
able. It is 


perative, 


im- 
of 


W. DICK course, that the 


casualty insur- 

ance companies 
have the good will of the public at 
all times. If they are to accomplish 
that, we should all realize that the 
claim adjuster must practice pub- 
lic relations in everything he does. 
He is a mirror that, in the opinion 
of the policy holder, claimant and 
everyone with whom he comes in 
contact, reflects his company. The 
doctors, hospital superintendents. 


opinion 
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attorneys, court officials, garage 
owners, workmen’s compensation 
officials, and all others who par- 


ticipate in the settlement of a 


claim, evaluate his company up or 


down according to his good or bad 
deeds. 
It is true that most people don’t 


even try to remember the name of 


the insurance company. with 
whom they are insured, but you 
can be that never 
forget the name of the company 
whose representative they believe 
did not deal fairly and honestly 
with them. It is almost impossible 


assured they 


these days merely to discuss ordi- 
nary everyday events with many 
people without engendering hard 
feelings. The adjuster must deal 
with claimants of this type and he 
must have the ability to do and 


say the right thing under all of 


the varying circumstances he en- 
counters. It is how he says “‘no,” 
when the word is required, that 
will make a friend or enemy. He 
must convince the claimant that 
his position is fair, in keeping with 
the policy contract, and legal. 
When money is at stake 
people just refuse to be convinced, 
but in the great majority of cases a 
well informed tactful adjuster will 
succeed. 


some 


CLAM MAN A SPECIALIST 


The claim man of today must be 
a specialist in his field. He has, at 
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last, into his - the 
importance of his position to the 
industry has been recognized. It is 
true that he does not actually write 


come own 


any business, but he is in reality a 
producer for the companies be- 
cause his handling of claims has a 
most profound effect on the in- 
surance-buying public. It is gen- 
that the 
people never 


erally regarded as true 


large majority of 
read an insurance policy after it 
has been purchased and delivered. 
rhe test of the worth of our prod- 
uct arises when a claim is made, 
regardless of whether it is a claim 
arising from a contract relation- 
ship or a third party claim. That is 
control and ad- 


why claimants 


justers mold public opinion. 


CLam MANAGERS’ COUNCILS 


Che present day claim adjuster, 


to be successful, must overcome 


any prejudices that were created 
in the past, and we all know that 


prejudices have been created by 
the handling of small automobile 
property claims. Our 
modern adjuster has also inherited 
the exaggerated claims with which 
we are familiar and which were, at 
least in part, self-induced. His 
claim handling must be on such a 
high plane that it will dissipate 
prejudices which are reflected by 
the allegations of non-existent 
personal injuries in the belief that 
this may help to expedite the 


damage 
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Dilapidated vehicles are one reason for increased automobile coverage 


payment of a purely property 
damage claim. 

In his new position, the ad- 
juster must have some real help 
and much is being done to provide 
it. Inter-company relations play 
an important role in our relations 
with the public. I refer to those 
cases where there is an overlapping 
of coverage and companies often, 
therefore, delay the settlement of a 


claim. The Claims Bureau has 
taken an active part in. organizing 
casualty insurance claim man- 
agers’ councils. One of the pur- 
poses of these councils is to provide 
a forum where claim managers 
can discuss problems affecting the 
industry and bring them to the 
attention of a group of home office 
executives representing numerous 
companies. A nationwide arbitra- 
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tion agreement has been placed in 
effect within these councils, where 
most inter-company disputes can 
be disposed of with harmony and 
without adverse publicity. Thus 
we hope we are on the way to the 
elimination of one major handicap 
in effecting proper adjustments. 
By the end of this year there will 
have been organized 42 of these 
councils throughout the country. 


CAREFUL SELECTION 

The home office also should 
recognize the adjuster as a special- 
ist in his field and determine 
standards for his selection. Every 
candidate for the position should 
be subject to thorough investiga- 
tion before he is employed. Fur- 
thermore, it is not enough that the 
home office merely supply the 
proper qualified personnel. Each 
claim office must also have the 
proper setting. Claim offices could 
take a tip from the doctor, dentist 
and lawyer by providing an ex- 
tremely comfortable waiting room 
with interesting periodicals in- 
stead of hard benches and pam- 
phlets about our wares. The best 
adjuster in the world is going to 
have difficulty reasoning with a 
claimant who has been waiting a 
half hour without a place to sit 
down or even one who has been 
sitting on a hard bench with his 
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neighbor’s elbows in his ribs. 

The producers, too, must have 
keen insight into the subject of 
public relations and assist and 
counsel with the adjuster so that 
the best interests of the industry 
will be served. He, too, should 
guard against becoming over zeal- 
ous, remembering that a third 
party claimant today is a potential 
customer tomorrow. It is recog- 
nized that the producer builds by 
the service he renders, but he 
should not permit his service to 
become a disservice to the in- 
dustry. There are many 
when he must say “‘no,” and do it 
in a manner that will convince his 
patron that the position of the 
company is just and fair. It is in 
such situations that he must do 
his full part in promoting good 
public relations. 

in conclusion, the claim ad- 
juster in the field must ever be on 
guard against becoming over-zeal- 
ous in settling a claim. The claim 
adjuster owes a duty to his com- 
pany, but he also owes a duty to 
the claimant. When every person 
handling claims is imbued with 
this thought, we will have taken a 
big stride in the field of public 
relations and the tide of public 
opinion will silence many of the 
clamorings which have made some 
of us fearful about the future. 


times 














HON. LESLIE L. GWALTNEY. JR. 
ALABAMA 


HE HonoraB_e Lesuiz L. GwALtNey, JR., was appointed Su- 
f pet rerone of Insurance and State Fire Marshal Ex-Officio 
for the state of Alabama in February, 1947. Previously, he served as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance from 1935 to 1937, resigning 
from that position to become executive vice president of a life insur- 
ance company until his present appointment. He is a veteran 
of World War II, and has spent his entire civilian career in the 
field of insurance. 





HON. BERT McKASY 
MINNESOTA 


HE HONORABLE Bert A. McKasy is chairman of the Industrial 

Commission of Minnesota. He received his LL.B. degree from 
Georgetown University and engaged in the private practice of the 
law in St. Paul from 1926 to 1940. For the next five years he acted as 
executive secretary of the Minnesota State Bar Association, and on 
June 1, 1945, he assumed his present position on the Minnesota In- 
dustrial Commission. He is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and a member of the administration and procedure com- 
mittee of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. 
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Six Years ~A go 


Judicial bonds form a steady source of renewal income for an agency and 
should be solicited intensively. In most cases they form a clean type of business 
and the premiums in most cases are forthcoming immediately. The business is 
interesting from many standpoints, and each case is as different from the other 
as day from night. — W. Russell Briscoe. 


Four Years -Ago 


The cooperative character of modern insurance is reflected not only in the col- 
lection of enormous sums from the insuring public and in their distribution to 
beneficiaries and claimants, but also in the fact that it has become a huge 
reservoir of savings which have been transmuted largely into investments which 
support the government — federal, state and municipal — the railroads, public 
utilities, and production of every kind. All of this is the result of the foresight 
and cooperation of the people of this great nation and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that it is in fact the keystone of our modern structure. — Joy Lichtenstein. 


Two Years -A igo 


Insurance buyers need advice — and they also need to know how to take it, 
when and where to seek it, and what to do with it once they have it. He is a wise 
buyer who knows how to say, “‘I don’t know — but I know how to find out.” 
The idea that any one man can know all the answers is an expensive hobby in 
which insurance buyers cannot afford to indulge. — W. Winthrop Clement. 
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¢ Rural insurance agents 
know that if a liability pol- 
icy can be written along 
with the fire line the call 
becomes much more 
profitable 


Farm Liability Insurance 


to me that 
we rural agents are overlooking 
a nice volume of profitable business 
if we do not advertise and push 
farm casualty insurance. Several 
years ago the farmers in my county 
began to ask about some form of 
policy to protect them from law 
suits arising out of injuries to the 
public on their farm or through 
their farm operations. The city 
man could buy this protection, so 
why not some protection for the 
farmer? A rather limited coverage 
had been written by some com- 
panies prior to 1943. At that time, 
after review of the available lia- 
bility insurance for farms, the 
coverage was considerably broad- 
ened at no increase in cost and 
now dovetails with the operations 
of farmers and adequately meets 
their liability insurance needs. 

In our agency we sent circulars 
to all our farm customers and the 
result was even better than we ex- 
pected. We had farmers come to 


T HAS BEEN PROVEN 





By KARL D. DAKIN 





our office immediately and buy 
the coverage over the counter. 
Many more wrote us and after 
calling on them we secured the 


KARL D. DAKIN 


. . « take it in one package 
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business, as they were anxious for 


the coverage. This proved to us 
there was a demand for this type 
of insurance. We solicit farm lia- 
bility insurance on all of our fire 
renewals and have had excellent 
results. Now is the time to go 
after it as the farmer is financially 
able to buy it and you are selling 
him a coverage he needs. 

We rural agents all know that 
farm fire business is not as profit- 
able as citv lines because it is 


more costly to handle: however, if 


a liability policy can be written 
along with the fire line the call be- 
comes much more profitable. On 
all new farm business we quote 
the one premium covering fire, ex- 
tended coverage and _ liability 
rather than separate premiums 
and coverage, as the client is more 
likely to take it in one package. 
It is a natural running mate for 
farm fire insurance. The agent has 
some fine talking points as there 
are many hazards in the operation 


of a farm. 
COVERAGE 


Che policies of most companies 
cover 

Residence and farm premises 

Barns and outbuildings on 
premises 

Accidents to visitors on prem- 
ises or On ways adjoining 

Farm operations on the prem- 


ises 


Farm operations off the prem- 
ises 

Use of farm machinery on or 
off the premises _ 

Farm tractors or trailers which 
are not subject to motor 
vehicle registration 

Leading or herding of farm 
animals on or off the prem- 
ises 

Vehicles in connection there- 
with 

Alterations, repairs, or demo- 
lition of premises 

Construction of additional 
buildings on premises 

Straying animals anywhere 

Dogs anywhere 

Vicious animals owned or 
harbored 

Products liability 

Exhibiting at fairs or other 
agricultural shows 

Saddle horses not rented to 
others 

Bicycles 

Contractual liability relating 
to premises 

Grantor’s liability 

Automatically covers newly 
acquired farms if they re- 
place the insured farm or if 
the policy covers all farms 
owned by the insured 

Assault and battery (not 
committed by or at the di- 
rection of the insured) 

Bodily injury or property dam- 
age liability 
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FARM LIABILITY INSURANCI 


Most policies include personal activities, including sports 


Liability of insured for acts of 
minor children 

Liability of insured’s spouse 

Liability of minor children 

Liability of relatives residing 
with insured 

Personal activities, including 
sports, fishing, hunting or 
target practice 


Custom farm work 

When a farmer goes over this 
list, he is sure to find some one 
item or more listed where he or 
one of his neighbors have had some 
trouble. It calls to his attention 
some accident someone in his com- 
munity has had and he is immedi- 
ately interested. I carry this sheet 
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with me, use it to refer to so I do 
not overlook any coverage, and 
find it is most helpful in selling 
the prospect. I also leave one 
of these sheets, outlining the 
coverage, with the farmer. The 
newspapers carry items almost 
every day about some law suits 
against the farmer. The farm 
owner, therefore, realizes the ne- 
cessity for his buying farm liabil- 
ity insurance. 

The average policy covering 
B.I. & P.D. on a farm with one 
dwelling, including personal acts 
of husband, wife, and minor chil- 
dren, will cost about $50 for three 
years, which is within the reach of 
every farmer’s pocket book and 


“ns 


| 








gives him the most complete 
coverage. 

In the past two years we have 
written about $7,000 in premiums 
on this class of business. Under 
war conditions and shortage of help 
this is a fair volume of new busi- 
ness and indicates to us the desire 
on the part of the farmer to pro- 
tect himself from the hazards of 
farming. We rural agents should 
take advantage of this new cover- 
age and get as much as possible 
on our books. I find that liability 
insurance is the last type of insur- 
ance a customer will drop and I 
am convinced that farm liability 
will stay on our books if we once 
get the business. 


“Hold on there! This policy doesn’t cover shoplifting!” 
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HIDDEN TRAGEDY. The rank growth of leaves [T. The brand-new cabin of this amphibian 
and trees almost obscures the wreckage of this air- e glints in the sunlight as it lies up-ended in a field. 
plane, which crashed into the forest near Carere, Bound for Canada, its journey ended tragically and almost 
Colombia. Here is a closeup of the calamity, in which immediately when it crashed during the takeoff. Three 
four crewmen and 13 passengers were killed. men and a woman who were passengers were injured 
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WINNERS. Assembled last January for awards for the best newspaper coverage of the Pennsylvania highway 
safety campaign, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Newapaper Publishers’ Association with cooperation of the 
National Conservation Bureau, were, 1. to r., Jerry Weinstein, Centre Daily Times; D. W. Hoster, Delaware J ~~ 
Advance; George Gray, Evening Standard; J. H. Harvey, managing director, N.C.B.; Gove Bell, 
W.L. McLean, president of P.N.P.A.; John Shevchik, Daily Citizen, and A. E. Hickerson, Main Line Times. 





SWEET STREET. The walking was pretty sticky on this CAMPAIGNER. When his wife was fatally in- 
Seattle pavement while workmen labored to clear away jured at this railroad crossing, a Passaic, N. J., 
6,000 gallons of corn syrup as it oozed through a broke resident promised her he would try to improve 
connection, which they were unable to couple, in a tank car. it. He set up a table near the spot for petitior, 
To add to their troubles, the stuff rapidly congealed. signers; got 1,000 in the first hour. 
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GE. Two women were severely injured when the car in NEAR MISS. Many of us have undoubted! 
which they were riding skidded on a bridge in Philadelphia, to— signs on mountain roads which read, “ 
crashed through the iron guard rail, and dropped 45 feet to a warning proved to be bona fide. This rain- 
driveway beside the railroad tracks below. The smashed railing shield and was halted by the steering w 
dangles limply over a freight car as a curious crowd gathers crushed the driver. She and her daughter m 
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IPLE. Not long ago, a veritable epidemic of accidents swept 
i and aviation transportation facilities; newspapers headlined 
aster after another. A sample of these is pictured above — the 
silted coaches of a Long Island train which jumped the tracks 
ing’s Park, N. Y., injuring 50 passengers. 


CULPRIT. The giant ship's propeller in the fore- 
ground caused this pile-up of freight cars when it 
brushed against an abutment of a highway bridge 
derailing its car and 17 others. No one was in- 
jured, but rails were effectively blocked. 


SAL TURES 


-Automobile ¥ 


by — and paid very little attention CLOSE-UP OF DISASTER. With the engine spilling out of its broken and 
Falling Rocks.” Here, however, that twisted body, this automobile stands waiting to be towed away to a junk 
boulder crashed through the wind- yard, after having been involved in a multiple collision which cost the life 
lew inches more and it would have of one man and injured four others. The traffic-snarling pileup occurred on 
heir good fortune! the Delaware River Bridge in Philadelphia, early in February. 
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SILHOUETTE. Its _ crosses BLACK BILLOWS. Ominous clouds of sooty smoke pour into the sky from 

outlined against the flames, this these enormous oil storage tanks in Joliet, Ill., where some 84,000 barrels of 

60-year-old church was gutted oil burned — half a million dollars worth of damage. The extent of the loss 

beyond repair in a three-alarm was increased by the fact that firemen were unable to approach the blaze 
because of the tremendous heat given off by the flaming oil. 


fire. Damage reached $200,000 


A Fire 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES | 


TITAN. Looking very much like a giant waffle iron, this mold 
was first used for huge bomber tires during the war. It remains 
today the largest in the world, and is now being used to cure tires 
for the enormous earth-moving equipment which constructs 
super-highways and is employed in strip-mine operations. 
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Modern Machines ¥ 


DOES IT ALL. Write a letter merely by 
pressing buttons to select recorded para- 
graphs, and presto! they type themselves, 
operating like a player piano. You can read 
a book while the machine does all the work. 








Sound Laws 


ORTY-FOUR of our 48 states are 

holding legislative sessions in 
1947. A majority of the 44 will in- 
troduce new agency licensing laws 
or amendments applicable to the 
fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness. This represents a new all- 
time high in licensing legislation. 
Why should there be this remark- 
able upsurge of interest in licens- 
ing provisions this year? 

Several answers suggest them- 
selves. 

It is possible that it lies in the 
belief shared by many that the 
American agency system on 
trial, that its continuance is in 
jeopardy. A doubt so disturbing 
in its implications would naturally 
lead to a critical examination and 
revaluation of many factors con- 
nected with the system. Certainly 
one of the most important ques- 
tions would be the qualification of 
agents to properly continue and 
perpetuate a method of selling 
that, despite all its faults and im- 


is 


* The industry needs clarifica- 
tion of the qualifications of 
agents to properly perpet- 
vate a method of selling that 
has been highly successful 
in the past 
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perfections, has been highly suc- 
cessful in the past. 

There is this thought,'too — one 
urged by analytical minds in the 
agency ranks — that the status of 
the agent has in recent years un- 
dergone a change, that there is an 
altered perspective on the part of 
the public. No longer does the in- 
surance buyer consider an agent 
only as the representative of an 
insurance carrier, but also as his 
friend at court who can and does 
represent him in the buying of in- 
surance and the collection of 
claims. In such a role the agent in 
an expanding and exacting econ- 
omy must be better fitted by edu- 
cation and experience to serve the 
public interest. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Another consideration perhaps 
has to do with the increasing im- 
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portance of the fire and casualty 
insurance businesses and recogni- 
tion of that increased importance 
by the public at large. Agents, with 
a proper and defensible pride in 
their business, believe that the in- 
surance business should and could 
attain the status of a profession. 
They see medical men, who guard 
the public health, and lawyers, who 
are concerned with the legal rights 
of the public, subjected to defined 
and exacting training before they 
are permitted to practice medicine 
or law. Why then should not the 
insurance man, who guards the 
economic security of the public, 
he properly and adequately fitted 
for that important task? 


CRITICISM 


Then, too, there has been much 
criticism levelled at the insurance 
some of it unhappily 
justified — that they are not prop- 
erly fitted and trained to ade- 
quately service the insurance needs 
of the public. It has not been in 
the too distant past that the public 
believed that failure in some other 
business automatically qualified a 
man as an insurance agent. The 
accusation frequently has been 
levelled at insurance agents that 
they were commission-grabbers, 
that their interest in a client flagged 
and died after the profit on a pol- 
icy was spent. Agents of such kid- 
ney would be weeded out of the 


agents 


May 


business by insistence on more 
rigid and exacting qualifications 
before entering it. 

There may be other answers of 
equal importance. It would prob- 
ably be a mistake to over-simplify 
and choose any one as the com- 
pelling reason for this renaissance 
of interest in licensing. 
Probably it is a combination and 


agency 


intermixing of all of them. Cer- 
tainly this increased activity is 
heartening to anyone who believes 
in the American agency system. 
There is no uniform pattern of 
agency licensing legislation being 
followed by the various states. In 
general,* licensing Jaws now in 
force and those pending have three 
major divisions: (a) provisions and 
details in regard to examination of 
first-time applicants; (b) limita- 
tions and conditions applicable to 
so-called ‘‘controlled 
and (c) stipulations in regard to 
countersignature and the licensing 
of out-of-state agents and brokers. 
The sine qua non of these divisions 


business,” 


_is in the thinking of some states 


with respect to the examination of 
first time applicants. This can be 
approached from two directions, 
one providing for examination 
without prior education or experi- 
ence, and the other requiring school- 


ing or experience of a defined 
quality as a prerequisite to taking 
the examination. 

For any state without a licensing 
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law, examination without defined 
training or experience would log- 
ically seem to be the first step. Such 
a provision would serve to break 
the ice and would make an amend- 
ment at a subsequent session of the 
legislature incorporating the school- 


ing or experience feature much eas- 


ier. And here a 
warning must 
be sounded. 
Until and when 
facilities for ed- 
ucation can be 
provided in a 
manner that 
makes them eas- 
ily available for 
all citizens, it 
would be well 
to omit an edu- 
cational require- 
ment. 

A number of 
questions imme- 
diately posed 
themselves in 
connection with 
this educational 
or experience qualification. What 
schools will be recognized and by 
what authority? How many hours 
will be necessary? What subjects 
will be required? Will both class- 
room and correspondence courses 
be deemed satisfactory? Will the 
hours credited be allowed to ac- 
cumulate over a period of years 
and for how many vears? Common 
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sense and the experience of the 
states who are now pioneering this 
field will answer many of these and 
other related questions. Only New 
York California as regards 
brokers, and Florida as regards 


and 


agents, Can serve as guide posts 
at the present time. 
The 


ground or av- 


middle 
erage require- 
ments set forth 
in many _ pro- 
posed laws de- 
signed to make 
prior education 
or experience a 
prerequisite to 
taking an exam- 
ination is about 
as follows: 
1. Fifty © hours 
of classroom 
work or its 
equivalent. 
Instruction 
the kind 
kinds of 
insurance 
which are to be sold. 
Approval by the insurance 
commissioner of the 
and curricula to be used. 
Universal application to all 
towns and counties of a state. 
Employment by an insurance 
organization for an aggregate 
of one year during the two 
vears preceding date of appli- 
cation as aschooling substitute. 


schools 
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With a requirement of prior ed- 
ucation or experience for exami- 
nation of first-time applicants, as 
the years roll by there would be 
eliminated from the agency ranks 
automobile salesmen, bookkeepers 
in large plants, small real estate 
dealers, barbers, mailmen, teach- 
ers, building and loan secretaries, 
and controlled business operators. 
With educated and carefully trained 
agents, a better job would be done 
for the public which so cheerfully 
pays a lot of money for a pretty 
piece of paper and knows nothing 
of its competency until a_ loss 
or accident occurs. 

CONTROLLED BusINEss 

Certainly it is not an overstate- 
ment to say that controlled busi- 
ness is one of our major headaches. 
There is, of course, every reason 
for a mortgagor or a vendor to 
require insurance coverage to pro- 
tect unpaid balances. But to sell 
that coverage and benefit by the 
commission paid on the sale puts 
the seller in the position of the 
actor who doubles in brass. 

The best cure-all for this situ- 
ation has evolved in Massachu- 
setts — applicable to both agents 
and brokers. Under that state’s 
law controlled business is limited 
to 10 percent of premium volume. 
This is the lowest volume percent- 
age in the country. In Texas, for 
example, the amount of controlled 
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business in an agency may be 75 
percent of volume. Country-wide 
50 percent is probably the aver- 
age. That the Massachusetts 10 
percent control law has been suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the follow- 
ing quotation from a recent letter 
over the signature of a prominent 
agent of that state: 


“The 10 percent control law has 
proven of inestimable value in 
raising the standards of agents’ 
and brokers’ qualifications and 
conduct since its passage in 1941. 
It has weeded out many undesir- 
able and illegitimate agents and 
brokers and has benefited the 
insurance buying public as well as 
the insurance business itself, and 
the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment, in strengthening its 
control.” 


An excellently worded restrain- 
ing clause has been proposed by 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents as follows: ‘Such 
license is not sought for the pur- 
pose of negotiation or writing in- 
surance, the premiums on which 
shall be in excess of 50 percent of 
the total premium volume of the 
business of the applicant, on prop- 
erty owned by him or in which 
he has an insurable interest, or on 
property or insurable interests of 
a relative or his employer, or that 
for which they or he is agent, cus- 
todian, vendor, distributor, bailee, 
trustee or payee.” 
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Agents believe they should attain the status of a profession 


The last of our major divisions 
has to do with the licensing of out- 
state agents and brokers and 
countersignature fees to be paid 
resident agents. There is probably 
universal agreement on these two 
points: (a) any contract of insur- 
ance covering business within the 


borders of a state controlled out- 
side of that state must be signed 
by a licensed resident agent; (b) a 
broker or agent domiciled outside 
a state must secure a non-resident 
license before placing any insurance 
business within that state. Non- 
resident licenses should require 
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the payment of a fee and this 
should be uniform throughout the 
states. Ten dollars is the usual 
amount, although some states 
require as much as $25. 

An application for a non-resi- 
dent license should always require 
a certificate from the insurance 
department of the applicant’s 
state, attesting his local license and 
good standing in the business. The 
practice of requiring an examina- 
broker is 
gaining momentum. The 
resident permit should be on a 
brokerage and not an 
basis. If the latter, a separate li- 
cense would be required for each 


tion of a non-resident 


non- 


agency 


company carrying any part of the 
insurance on the brokered risk. 
COUNTERSIGNATURE FEES 

As regards the amount to be 
paid for countersignature there is 
some variance in the laws of our 
states. In a few, division of com- 
mission is provided for, while in 
one all of the commission must be 
paid the resident agent. In the 
vast majority of states no percent- 


age is named, the plain intent of 


the law being that the proportion 
of the commission to be paid for 
countersignature be left to private 
contract between the non-resident 
producer and the resident agent. 
The arbitrary fixing of the amount 
of countersignature commission 
in one state surely invites retalia- 


May 


tory action in a neighboring state. 
And from. that point, progress to 
the reductio ad absurdum where all 
the states require all the commis- 
sion on countersignature business 
to be paid to resident agents is far 
too easy. The injustice and con- 
fusion of such a situation is too 
self-evident to need comment. 


A Contract IDEA 


It might be constructive to in- 
quire into some of the practices of 
the countersignature 
Some companies, both fire and 
casualty, license their fieldmen 
This 


man- 


business. 


Or Managers as_ agents. 
permits such fieldmen or 
agers to legally countersign con- 
tratts of insurance. Such a com- 
pany then is at liberty to allocate 
all of the commission to the out- 
of-state agent or broker who origin- 
ated the business. Another situation 
develops when a company operat- 
ing solely on a resident agent 
countersignature basis gives the 
policy for countersignature to an 
office far removed from the town 
or county where the plant or busi- 
ness is located. 

Many 
following 
private contract for countersigna- 
turé: without service requirement 
on the risk, the charge should be 
five per cent, with a minimum fee 
of $1 and maximum fee of $50 
subject to no return commission 


producers favor the 


general idea of a 
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except for pro rata rewriting. 
With a service requirement, the 
percentage of retained commission 
would depend on the nature and 
extent of the required service. 


DEFINITIONS 


In addition to these broad out- 
lines — the ribs, if you please 
of a licensing law, it is well to use 
care in the definitions of agent, 
solicitor and broker in the act. 
On this point there is available 
a very wide choice from laws and 
contemplated laws of other states. 
In Indiana there is now before the 
Supreme Court a case testing the 
constitutionality of a definition 
of an agent as a person who shall 
be compensated on a commission 
basis only. The American Mutual 
Alliance is the plaintiff. 
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A favorable opinion from the 
Indiana Supreme Court and an 
affirmation from the Supreme 
Court of the United States would 
create a very different picture of 
the agency business and forever 
eliminate the spectre of direct 
selling by companies through sal- 
aried representatives. 

The views, ideas and conclu- 
sions brought forth in this article 
have not been approved by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. They are mine and are 
only put before the readers of 
THE JOURNAL with the sincere 
hope that they may be helpful in 
a practical way and the further 
hope that they will, in some meas- 
ure, increase your pride and stat- 
great 


ure in representing this 


business of insurance. 


es 


Naturally 


A certain judge was asked to talk to a group of business 
men on the subject, ““Money.”’ 

*“Money,”’ he said, “‘isn’t everything. It is not money 
that will heal the pain of a broken heart or put together 
the fragments of a broken dream. Money cannot bring 
happiness to a shattered home nor repair the ravage of a 


misspent life.’ 


The judge paused, and then concluded, “I refer, of 


course, to Confederate money. 


m — Insurance Digest 
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Liability of Landlord — As a woman was 
removing clothes from a line on the roof 
of a building in which she was a tenant, 
she fell through a platform on which she 
was standing. Both the clothes line and 
platform were furnished by the landlord. 
She knew that part of the platform was 
defective, but she used another part of 
it which appeared safe. In her suit against 
the landlord to recover for her injuries, 
a verdict was returned in her favor. 
This was sustained on appeal and judg- 
ment was ordered to be entered accord- 
ingly. (Ayers v. Gordon (New Hamp- 
shire 1946) 45 A. 2d 656). 


Liability of Hotel Owner A salesman, 
who was a guest at a hotel, parked his 
car in the hotel parking lot. A bellboy 
asked him whether he should take sev- 
eral cartons containing dresses from the 
car and into the hotel, to which the 
salesman replied, ‘‘No.”? He then locked 
his car and went to the hotel. The next 
morning the salesman discovéred that 
the merchandise had been stolen from 
the car. He sued the hotel to recover for 
his loss and the jury brought in a verdict 
in his favor. The judgment was affirmed 
on appeal (Weisman v. Holley Hotel 
Co. (West Virginia 1946) 37 S.E. 2d 
94). 


Liability of Landlord — A housewife, who 
was a tenant in a two-family house, sus- 
tained injuries as a result of a fall on a 
defective flight of outside steps. Her in- 
juries consisted of, among others, a 
strained back. In her suit against the 
landlord to recover for the injuries, the 
trial court gave judgment in her favor for 
$1,750, although her medical bill was 
only $156. The landlord appealed on the 
ground that the judgment was excessive, 
but the appellate court held that the 
judgment must stand since the amount 
awarded was not so excessive as to be un- 
reasonable. (Sadonis v. Govan (Con- 
necticut 1946) 46 A. 2d 895). 


Liability of Storekeeper — A woman as- 
cended a flight of stairs to the entrance 
of a store. It was about 8:30 P.m., there 
was no provision for outside lighting, 
and there was no guard rail on either 
side of the stairs. As she was about to 
enter the store she saw a customer com- 
ing out, whereupon she stepped back, 
lost her balance and fell off the landing 
to the concrete below. She brought suit 
against the storekeeper to recover for the 
resulting injuries and was awarded judg- 
ment. This was affirmed on appeal. 
(Johnson v. Evanski (Minnesota 1946) 
22 N.W. 2d 213). 





¢ The agent who gets be- 
hind driver education, and 
gives it his active support, 
will very probably find it a 
splendid medium for per- 
sonal prominence 


One Key to Prominence 


HE PROGRAM Of driver educa- 
"he which is defined in the 
following pages presents an op- 
portunity that is too obvious to 
disregard for at least one agent in 
every community. Driver educa- 
tion carries such an outstanding 
public relations value that the 
agent who gets behind the pro- 
gram, and gives it his active sup- 
port, will very probably find it a 
splendid medium for personal 
prominence. 

The subject is one which deals 
with traffic almost exclusively. 
With all the concentrated think- 
ing that has gone into prevention 
of accidents on the highway, there 
is good reason for the downtrend 
of fatality and injury records 
among pedestrians and motorists. 
When gasoline came back on the 
market, it looked as though the 
slaughter on the highway would 
make driving too hazardous for 
casual driving; the speed restric- 
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tions were off and the urge to open 
it up just seemed to take a relent- 
less grip on far too many drivers. 
But the trend was recognized be- 
fore it got out of hand and Presi- 
dent Truman started the ball roll- 
ing in the direction of safety when 
he called the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and told traffic 
administrators to get busy and 
stop the slaughter and mayhem 
that was taking place on the na- 
tion’s highways. 

In addition to the responsible 
state and municipal officials from 
all of the 48 states, every worth- 
while traffic and safety organiza- 
tion in the United States partici- 
pated in the conference, and the 
“action program” for safety which 
evolved from the confluence of the 
best brains in the accident preven- 
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tion field caused the death and 
injury trend to shift to figures that 
were somewhat less frightening. 
The National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty 
and Executives, took a 
prominent part in the conference 
proceedings. Wallace J. Falvey, 
chairman of the Bureau’s advisory 
committee, was a member of the 


Surety 


coordinating committee, and Jul- 
ien H. Harvey, managing director 


of the Bureau, was a member of 


the technical advisory committee. 
LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

The proposals for safe conduct 
on the highway which the con- 
ference brought forth 
course, numerous and sometimes 
complex. But the single item which 
touched off a spark of interest in 
every department of the confer- 
ence was that of driver education 
for every motorist and potential 
motorist in the country. It was by 
far the best long-range program 
the conference had to offer. 

The subject of driver education 
went through its fledgling period 
in the offices of the National Con- 
servation Bureau many years ago, 
and from the time when it was 
only a nebulous idea until its 
present status, which reaches the 
schools of 22 states, the Bureau has 
worked constantly on its develop- 
ment and promotion. 
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It is impossible, of course, to 
make an accurate tally of how 
many accidents have been avoided 
by the adoption of driver educa- 
tion in high schools, but recently 
a compilation of figures, based 
upon comparisons between states 
which make use of driver educa- 
tion in their schools and 
which do not, shows an astonish- 
ing reduction of accidents among 


those 


trained drivers. 
DEVELOPMENT 
Driver education is a rather 
broad term which covers almost 
every phase of driver training. 
But as the National Conservation 
Bureau has developed it, it is a 
specific course of study which is 
applicable and available to every 
high school student in the coun- 
try. Let’s take a look at how it 
was developed, and, in that way, 
its practical usefulness will be ob- 
vious without question. 
Something over a decade ago, 
the Bureau realized that a motor 
vehicle’s only dependable safety 
device was the driver himself. 
This, it was obvious, was a condi- 
tion which would not change as 
long as automobile locomotion 
followed the same approximate 
pattern. Therefore, a course in 
training was in order — some- 
thing which would be available to 
everyone and which would not re- 
quire a great deal of time or 
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money. The accepted method of 
learning to drive, at that time, 
was much the same as it is now. 
It was a matter of learning how to 
manipulate the switches and lev- 


ers with sufficient dexterity to 
start, stop and guide the vehicle 
well enough to avoid a collision. 
The 
up to a tolerant 
provident 


rest was 
and 
fortune until 
such time as the 
driver became 
sufficiently 
perienced to be 


e€X- 


dependable. 
The Bureau’s 

de- 

the 


method of 
veloping 
program was to 
offer its text- 
book, **Man 
and the Motor 
Car,” to educa- 
tors and school 
administrators 
wherever it 
would be = ac- 
cepted. The subject of driver edu- 
cation had two strikes against it, 
however, whenever it was brought 
up for discussion. One was that it 
needed equipment such as a dual- 
control car, and the other was that 
it required individual instruction 
by a trained man. “‘Man and the 
Motor Car’’ was compiled and 
written on the theory that neither 


ONE KEY TO PROMINENCE $5 


one of these items was necessary 

for a course in driver education, 

and subsequent developments 
proved this to be quite true. 

There is a world of difference 

between driving a car properly, 

and simply driving. Almost any- 

one can learn to operate a machine 

in a matter of a 

few hours. Cars 

are built in such 

that 

manipulation is 


a Way 


the simplest 
possible process. 
But driving 
properly 

that’s another 
matter, 
is in the proper 
methods of driv- 


and it 


ing that the ele- 
ments of safety, 
as well as ef- 
ficiency, are to 
be found. 
Look at 


and it 


® Bachrach 
the 
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stop the slaughter 


record 
will 
the fact that a vast majority of the 
accidents which occur on the high- 
way have their origin in mental 
attitudes. What are they? Speed- 
ing is one; that’s a matter of mind. 
Reckless driving is another. That 
can be avoided by a sane and ma- 
ture attitude towards operating a 
car. Drinking driving, of course, 
needs no comment. Nothing can 


bear out 
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wipe it out except a proper method 
of thinking on the part of the 
motorist who imagines he can mix 
driving with alcohol. 

Safe and efficient driving is a 
matter of mental attitudes. That 
is to say, it is a matter of well- 
founded proper habits. And when 
are these habits formed? They 
start shaping up as soon as the 
motorist-to-be puts a hand on the 
wheel, and they become crystal- 
lized just as soon as the driver is 
satisfied with himself. He may be 
the worst and most dangerous 
driver on the road, but as long as 
he thinks he is okay, nothing 
short of a drastic operation is going 
to make him change his habits. 

THe Course ITSEL! 

Obviously, then, the most prac- 
tical way to make good drivers is 
to mold their driving habits be- 
fore they ever get behind a wheel. 
The time for this kind of training 
is while they are in high school. 
And that is why “Man and the 
Motor Car” is a high school text- 
book. It is a course of studies (just 
like European history, algebra, 
Latin or any of the other common 
subjects on the curriculum), and 
it covers a period of time, any- 
where from a few weeks up to a 
full term, depending upon how 
thoroughly the school’s master 
wants to go into it. It might be a 
good idea to repeat, right here, 


May 


that the course of driver education 
as it is outlined in “‘Man and the 
Motor Car” does not require me- 
chanical equipment such as dual 
controlled cars. Nor does it call for 
individual instruction. It is a class- 
room course. 

By the time students are out of 
high school, most of them are 
going to learn how to drive a car. 
This is already true and it will 
not be any less true next year or 
five years from now. Their studies 
in driver education are going to 
impress them with the habits that 
are necessary for proper and ef- 
ficient conduct behind the wheel. 

Take a look at some of the chap- 
ter headings in “‘Man and the 
Motor Car” and its teaching 
method becomes a little more 
graphic: chapter I, This Book and 
You; chapter III, The Driver - 
Physical Qualities; chapter IV, 
The Driver — Mental and Emo- 
tional Qualities; chapter V, The 
Car — What Makes It Go — and 
on through every phrase of be- 
hind-the-wheel activities. It goes 
into such things as skills in the 
cities and on the highways as well 
as the best way of maintaining the 
car and getting the most out of 
mileages. 


Tue TEACHERS 


And who is going to teach the 
course? That’s just about the easi- 
est part of it. The National Con- 
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driver-training graduates with an equal 
o 6S 


number who did not receive special training 


servation Bureau has prepared 
supplementary literature called 
the ‘““Teacher’s Manual”’ and the 
‘*Administrator’s Manual,”’ as 
well as complete tests to facilitate 
the job of instruction. As a matter 
of fact, several teachers have writ- 
ten of their experiences in pioneer- 
ing in a course of driver educa- 


tion, and in each instance the ex- 
perience has borne out the Bu- 
reau’s contention that the teacher, 
by making use of the available ma- 
terial, can be ready to present the 
subject to a class in a matter of a 
few hours. 

Of course, the National Con- 
servation Bureau has never under- 
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played the importance of behind- 
the-wheel instruction in driving a 
car. The combination of the two, 
driver education and behind-the- 
wheel instruction, make a teach- 
ing plan that reaches the highest 
order of efficiency. But it is not 
practical at the present time, be- 
cause so few schools are equipped 
to give such training and there is 
no likelihood that they will be 
properly equipped for some time 


to come. Meanwhile, the Bureau’s 


plan for driver education is pre- 
pared, wrapped up, and ready to 
send to any high school that wants 
it. 

Obviously, it should be in every 
high school. Every administrator 
and educator in the country agrees 
to that fact, but, for some reason 
or other, the driver education plan 
often hits a bottle neck before it 


**T got off a street car this morning,” 


finds its proper place as a class- 
room subject. The bottle neck has 
been traced, in a great many in- 
stances, to local school adminis- 
trators who, although they agree 
that the subject is vastly impor- 
tant, just don’t get around to add- 
ing the subject to their curricu- 
lums. 

Therefore, it is time to make the 
obligation of safety a little more 
obvious to school administrations. 

It is precisely in this field that 
the local agent can perform a pub- 
lic service which will have highly 
beneficial repercussions to himself 
and to his community. The Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau has a 
considerable amount of informa- 
tive and promotional literature on 
the subject. of driver education. 
It will be glad to send this material 
to any agent who writes for it. 


te 


said a salesman, 


‘and being in no hurry, I began moralizing on the ac- 
tions and probable character of three men who had 
alighted just ahead of me. The first one was even then 
halfway down the block and was going on with such 
rapid strides he had already put a couple of hundred yards 
between himself and the next man. There, thought I, 
goes a hustler, a man who’s bound to succeed in life. The 
second man was walking rather slowly and impressed me 
as one who would do fairly well, perhaps. But the last 
fellow was just dawdling along in a most shiftless sort of 
way. I very quickly set him down as a loafer. Just then a 


thought came to me - 


all three were ahead of me!”’ 


R. & R. Magazine 
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ECAUSE of the importance of 
legislative action on the All- 
Industry rate regulatory bills, we 
are devoting this month’s Special 
Study Section to Mr. McFall’s 
article on that subject. Part II of 
Mr. Kerrigan’s article, “Boiler & 
Machinery Insurance,” which was 
to appear here, will be included 
in the Midsummer issue. 
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Challenge to Regulation 


URS IS AN AGE Of Revolution. 
O Some gifted minds have 
achieved such a high degree of 
objectivity that they can view the 
present scene with complacency 
and satisfaction. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson once said, “If there is 
any period one would desire to 
be born in, is it not the age of 
Revolution; when the old and the 
new stand side by side and admit 
of being compared; when the his- 
toric glories of the old can be com- 
pensated by the rich possibilities 
of the new era?” 

I suspect that most of us in the 
practical business of insurance are 
not in a position to view our diffi- 
culties with the academic detach- 
ment of Emerson. But whatever 
our reaction to it, the hard fact 
is that our industry has entered 
the new era of regulation ushered 
in by the revolutionary decision 
of the Supreme Court in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters case. 

As a result of that fateful deci- 





By JOHN M. MCFALL 





sion, insurance stands at the cross- 
roads. One road is the beaten track 
which other great industries af- 
fected with a public interest and 
operating across state lines have 
traveled. It leads straight to Fed- 
eral regulation. The other road 
is the arduous path to state regula- 
tion. To traverse this difficult 
route, if it can be done, insurance 
must carefully heed the sign-posts 
erected by the Supreme Court and 
the Congress. 

Let us look at the record of the 
industries now regulated by the 
Federal government and the dates 
on which the regulatory acts were 
passed by Congress: railroads, 
February 4, 1887; pipe lines, June 
29, 1906; express companies, June 
29, 1906; telegraph companies, 


June 18, 1910; telephone com- 


panies, June 18, 1910; radio, Aug- 
ust 13, 1912; air commerce, May 
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20, 1926; securities, May 27, 1933; 
stock exchanges, June 6, 1934; 
motor carriers, August 9, 1935; 
electric power, August 26, 1935; 
natural gas, June 21, 1938; civil 
aeronautics, June 23, 1938; water 
carriers, September 18, 1940. 


This record shows that if a 


business, affected with a public 
interest, becomes large and en- 
gages in interstate commerce, its 
ultimate fate is Federal regulation. 
Can insurance escape this fate? 


REsuULTs OF DIsUNITY 


Federal regulation may result 
from disunity. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the untoward experience 
of the dealers and issuers of securi- 
ties. To avoid Federal regulation 
the securities industry sought to 
have a law enacted by Congress 
declaring that the channels of 
interstate commerce could not be 
used to promote the sale of securi- 
ties contrary to the laws of the 
states. The passage of this simple 
statute would have made state 
Blue Sky Laws effective and fore- 
stalled Federal regulation. The bill 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives almost unanimously, but 
Congress adjourned before it 
reached the Senate. 

Before the next session of Con- 
gress, disagreement arose between 
members of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association and members of 
the National Association of Secu- 


rities Commissioners, and the in- 
dustry could not agree upon neces- 
sary legislation. Finally Congress 
itself took over the regulation of 
interstate sales of securities by en- 
acting the Securities Act of 1933, 
with the result that the securities 
business is now subject to a system 
of dual control: namely, rigid Fed- 
eral regulation superimposed upon 
extensive state regulation. 


POWER OF CONGRESS 


Let us not be complacent about 
the destiny of insurance. Bear in 
mind the Federal government has 
supreme control over insurance. 
This power, says the Supreme 
Court, is complete in itself, ex- 
tends to every agent by which 
such commerce is carried on, and 
is subject to no limitations except 
such as are prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. The victory of South 
Carolina in the case of Prudential 
Insurance Co. v. Benjamin (66 S.Ct. 
1142), means that the state may 
directly regulate interstate insur- 
ance only if Congress acquiesces. 
Public Law 15 is not a quitclaim 
of Federal control of insurance. It 
is not self-executing. It is revoca- 
ble at will. Public Law 15 is an 
assertion and exercise of the power 
of Congress. 

This is not a Constitutional ab- 
straction. The effect of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the 
South-Eastern Underwriters case was 
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to make the insurance business 
subject to all laws passed by Con- 
gress applicable to interstate com- 
merce. These Federal laws con- 
demn and severely punish various 
activities. Some of the practices 
prohibited by Federal law are es- 
sential to insurance. For example, 
modern insurance cannot operate 
effectively under the impact of 
laws which prohibit the companies 
from engaging in joint scientific 
rate making. Yet the Federal 
Sherman Antitrust Act makes such 
action unlawful and unlocks the 
door to open rate competition 
among insurers. 

The effect of open competition 
on the insurer, the agent and the 
public is well known. In the past, 
cutthroat insurance rate wars have 
occurred. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of the effect of such rate 
wars is contained in the report 
(1911) of the Merritt Committee 
appointed by the Senate and As- 
sembly of New York State. That 
committee said: 

“. . . The universal effect of 
such periods of open competition 
wherever and whenever they have 
occurred has been a cutting of 
rates to a point that was below the 
actual cost of the indemnity. If 
the rate war had been general this 
would have meant the ultimate 
death of the company, and rate 
wars of even a local character 
lead, if long continued, to the 


May 


dissolution of the smaller and 
weaker companies. The effect 
on all companies is weakening. 
The policyholder, to be sure, gets 
his insurance very cheaply; too 
cheaply, for the weakening of the 
companies is not in the long run 
and on the whole an economic 
good. . . . It has not done the 
policyholder any good to get cheap 
insurance if, when the test comes, 
the protection is found to be 
worthless.”’ 


P.L. 15 Aan ULTIMATUM 


The Federal Antitrust Acts 
compel the very type of competi- 
tion which has proved ruinous to 
insurance in the past and which 
the states have abandoned as im- 
practical for insurance. It is clear 
that insurance must be insulated 
from the Federal Antitrust Laws 
if it is to operate effectively. Con- 
gress alone has the power to re- 
lieve insurance from the impact of 
these laws. Public Law 15 is a 
Congressional ultimatum. It is the 
only offer short of Federal regula- 
tion extended to insurance by 
Congress for the legislative solu- 
tion of the problem. Under Public 
Law 15, Congress exempted in- 
surance from the Federal Anti- 
trust Acts (with certain excep- 
tions) until January 1, 1948, but 
made them applicable thereafter 
to the extent that such business 
is not “‘regulated by state law.” 
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Therefore, to preserve state su- 
pervision and avoid the disastrous 
effects of cutthroat competition, 
it was necessary to determine ex- 
actly what is meant by the words 
“regulated by state law” as used 
in Public Law 15 and .to devise 
state legislation which would meet 
that test. These 
were matters of 
such tremen- 
dous impor- 
tance to our 
business that 
the All-Indus- 
try Committee, 
composed of 19 
national insur- 
ance organiza- 
tions and rep- 
resenting all 
branches of the 
insurance indus- 
try, including 
agents and brok- 
ers, was formed. 
For more than 
a year that com- 
mittee has stud- 
ied all aspects of rate regulation. 
The fundamental question as to 
the quantum of state legislation 
necessary to comply with the de- 
mands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, involving as it does both 
legal and political considerations, 
did not have to be answered 
conjecturally because there are 
many persuasive and authorita- 


JOHN M. MCFALI 


insurance at the crossroads 
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tive indications of the correct 


answer. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

In signing Public Law 15, the 
President issued the following 
statement: ‘‘After the moratorium 
period, the antitrust laws and cer- 
tain related 
statutes will be 
applicable in 
full force and 
effect to the 
business of in- 
surance except 
to the extent 
that the states 
have assumed 
the responsibil- 
ity, and are ef- 
fectively per- 
forming that 
responsibility, 
for the regula- 
tion of what- 
ever aspect of 
the insurance 
business may be 
involved 
Congress did not intend to permit 
private rate fixing, which the Anti- 
trust Act forbids, but was willing to 
permit actual regulation of rates 
by affirmative action of the states.” 

Attorney General Biddle stated 
in the Congressional Record of June 
23, 1944, that the states must fix 
or approve insurance rates and 
that mere state permission without 


© Bachrach 
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the exercise of control is inimical 
to the public interest. 

Wendell Berge, assistant attor- 
ney general of the United States, 
in a recent address said: “The 
question as to whether the states 
shall legislate with respect to rates 
and with respect to unfair trade 
practices is one for their own de- 
termination. If they desire to leg- 
islate in these fields they must do 
so adequately and affirmatively 
if, within the meaning of section 
2(b) of Public Law 15, they wish 
to secure immunity from the Sher- 
man Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” 


Leaders in Congress have 


warned that Congress will regu- 


late the insurance business if state 
regulation is inadequate or ineffec- 
tual. In the debate in the United 
States Senate on the McCarran- 
Ferguson bill which became Pub- 
lic Law 15, Senator McCarran, 
former chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and the sub- 
committee on insurance, stated 
that affirmative regulation by the 
states was intended. 

Senator Ferguson wrote to 
Charles F. J. Harrington, commis- 
sioner of insurance of Massachu- 
setts, the following letter, dated 
June 16, 1945 (published in the 
New York Fournal of Commerce, June 
25, 1945, page 8): 

“I have been asked the question 
as to whether or not I believe that 


May 


states should delay the enactment 
of laws relating to insurance which 
will preserve the right of com- 
panies to make rates by using 
rating bureaus properly and af- 
firmatively supervised by the com- 
missioner of insurance of the re- 
spective states. 

*“‘T have spent considerable time 
as a member of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee and in the sessions 
of the Senate on the question of 
insurance, particularly in connec- 
tion with the law recently passed. 
Rating laws have been in effect in 
several states and I point to the 
state of New York as an example. 
New York state has supervised 
rate making for more than 20 
years. 

**T am of the opinion that rating 
laws which have worked well and 
which provide for affirmative reg- 
ulation of rates and rating bureaus 
can be readily prepared and en- 
acted by the states without delay. 
It seems to me that it is desirable 
in the public interest that there be 
some experience in the adminis- 
tration of rating laws to determine 
their efficacy before the end of the 
moratorium period provided for 
in the statute which Congress has 
enacted. 

*“As a member of the subcom- 
mittee on insurance in the Judici- 
ary Committee of the United 
States Senate, I hope that at the 
earliest possible date the various 
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states will look into this question 
of insurance legislation and deter- 
mine what should be done; for I 
am a firm believer that the states 
rather than the Federal govern- 
ment should enact legislation in 
relation to insurance.” 


CONGRESSIONAL Ratinc Law 

In June, 1944, Congress af- 
firmatively established its own 
standards of adequate rate regu- 
lation when it enacted a law regu- 
lating fire insurance rates in the 
District of Columbia. The rating 
bill adopted by Congress estab- 
lishes a rating bureau and provides 
for filing and prior approval of 
rates. It is highly significant that 
leaders on both sides of the aisle 
in the United States Senate have 
referred with approval to this 
District of Columbia rating law. 
Senator O’Mahoney, member of 
the subcommittee on insurance of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and staunch foe of monopoly, said: 

“Mr. President, I may add to 
what the able Senator from Michi- 
gan has very properly stated that 
Congress within six weeks has 
passed a bill providing for a rating 
bureau to be maintained in con- 
nection with the operation of in- 
surance in the District of Colum- 
bia. That bill was known to us, 
the pendency of the bill was 
known, and considered by the 
members of the subcommittee, al- 


though it came out of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

“T can say to the insurance in- 
dustry that the fact that that bill 
was passed without controversy is 


in itself an indication that the 
Congress does not regard, and cer- 
tainly I do not regard, the insti- 
tution of a rating bureau as a 
monopolistic practice. Combina- 
tions can be made for wholly 
beneficial purposes. My whole 
point has always been that those 
combinations which the insurance 
industry desires to make should 
have a clearance from some au- 
thoritative spokesman of the pub- 
lic interest.” (Congressional Record 

- Fune 23, 1944, page 6695) 

On the day that Public Law 15 
was passed by the Senate, Senator 
Ferguson, member of the sub- 
committee on insurance, said: 

“This bill would permit — and 
I think it is fair to say that 
it is intended to permit — rat- 
ing bureaus, because in the last 
session we passed a bill for the 
District of Columbia allowing 
rating. What we saw as wrong was 
the fixing of rates without statu- 
tory authority in the states; but 
we believe that state rights should 
permit a state to say that it be- 
lieves in a rating bureau. I think 
the insurance companies have con- 
vinced many members of the leg- 
islature that we cannot have open 
competition in fixing rates on in- 
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surance. If we do, we shall have 
chaos.”’ (Congressional Record, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1945 — page 1552) 


ALL-INnDusTRY BILLs 
These pronouncements indi- 
cate beyond question that the 
Federal Government will not be 
satisfied with anything less than 
effective and affirmative state reg- 
ulation. The task of the All-In- 
dustry Committee was, therefore, 
to draft state legislation which 
would meet these standards. 

Accordingly, the Committee 
drafted and approved the Casualty 
and Surety Rate Regulatory Bill 
and the Fire, Marine and Inland 
Marine Rate Regulatory Bill. 
Subsequently, both bills were ap- 
proved by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
These bills embody the fundamen- 
tal principle of effective and af- 
firmative rate regulation. They 
provide that all rates must con- 
form to the prescribed standards 
that they shall not be excessive, 
inadequate or unfairly discrimin- 
atory; that all rates shall be filed 
with the insurance commissioner 
who is directed to review such 
filings as soon as is reasonably 
possible; that such rates may not 
be used for a waiting period of 
15 days or, if extended by the 
commissioner, for 30 days; and 
that if not disapproved within 
such waiting period, such filings 


May 


are deemed to meet the require- 
ments of the act. 

The All-Industry bills represent 
the pattern of rate regulation nec- 
essary to preserve state supervision 
of insurance. There is nothing 
strange or unusual about this pat- 
tern of effective and affirmative 
rate regulation. In 34 states, work- 
men’s compensation rates are now 
either fixed by the state or must 
be filed and cannot be used until 
specifically approved or deemed 
approved by public authority at 
the expiration of a waiting period. 
Sixteen states thus regulate fire 
rates. Eighteen states make use of 
the principle embodied in the All- 
Industry bill for the regulation of 
casualty and surety rates of vari- 
ous kinds. 


Do Nor GAMBLE 


All agree that the all-industry 
pattern of rate regulation will be 
satisfactory beyond question to the 
Supreme Court and to the Con- 
eress under Public Law 15. And 
yet, as always, there is a small mi- 
nority urging us for the sake of 
shortsighted expediency to run the 
risk of halfway mieasures. Why 
gamble with the future by passing 
less adequate rating laws? As Presi- 
dent Wilson pointed out in an ad- 
dress to Congress on January 20, 
1914, urging the passage of the 
Clayton Act: “Nothing hampers 
business like uncertainty. Nothing 
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daunts or discourages it like the 
necessity to take chances, to run 
the risk of falling under the con- 
demnation of the law before it can 
make sure what the law is.”’ 

We have already seen that in- 
adequate state laws which fail to 
shield insurance from the Sherman 
Act will result in disastrous and de- 
structive rate competition. More- 
over, token legislation, falling 
short of effective and affirmative 
regulation and unacceptable to 
Congress and the Supreme Court 
under the specifications of Public 
will lead to 


Law 15, inevitably 


Federal regulation. 
STATE TAXATION 


No one can forecast confidently 
how Congress would exercise its 


power to regulate insurance. But 


what Congress might do in regu- 
lating insurance is unmistakably 
delineated by the Supreme Court. 
Congress supreme control 
over interstate commerce. Under 
this power Congress may create 
instrumentalities for the conduct 
Congress 

control 


has 


of interstate imsurance. 
also has the 
purely intrastate insurance if it 
affects interstate commerce. In 
the case of Mulford v. Smith (307 
U.S. 38), the Supreme Court went 
to the extreme limit of holding that 
the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce may lawfully 
extend to the absolute prohibition 


power to 
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of that commerce. 

Congress has the power to limit 
or even eliminate state taxes on 
interstate insurance. Under its 
power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, Congress might provide 
for the Federal incorporation of 
insurance companies in such man- 
ner as to immunize them -from 
state taxation. In his concurring 
opinion in the recent Northwest 
Airlines decision (322 U. S. 292 
at pp. 303 and 304), Justice Jack- 
son asserts that even without Fed- 
eral incorporation Congress can 
constitutionally provide for an 
exclusive Federal tax on inter- 
state business or can declare such 
business to be ‘“‘tax-free alto- 
gether.”’ 

The Federal Government is al- 
ready engaged in widespread in- 
surance activities, including the 
following: Federal Crop Insur- 
ance, Federal Deposit Insurance, 
FHA Mortgage Insurance, Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance, 
War Damage Insurance, National 
Service Life Insurance, Mail In- 
surance, Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Marine (War Risk) 
Insurance. No commission what- 
ever is allowed in seven of the nine 
Federal insurances listed above. 
In War Damage Insurance a 
service fee of five percent of the 
premium, with a maximum fee of 
$1,000 per policy, was paid to the 
producer. The Federal Crop In- 
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surance Corporation limits the 
total commission for any one con- 
tract to $25. 

Writing in the Harvard Business 
Review, in 1943, John H. Magee 
comments on the Army and Navy 
policy in connection with cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contracts: ‘“‘Per- 
haps the most startling develop- 
ment in the agency system of dis- 
tribution has been the wartime 
requirements of the Army and 
Navy that insurance companies 
name a net premium with no 
allowance for acquisition costs. 
An agent or broker is selected 
to service the risk in the capacity 
of an insurance advisor and is 
paid a separate fee for his services 
by the government. The insurance 
company pays no commission. 
Any widespread extension of this 
plan into the peacetime program 
of insurance underwriting would, 
by disrupting the agency system, 
tend to disrupt this flow of bus- 
iness and hence would be a matter 


of grave concern to the business of 


insurance. 
Last OPPORTUNITY 
The legislatures of 43 states are 
in session. This is the last oppor- 
tunity for state legislation before 


the expiration of the moratorium 
under the ultimatum of Congress. 
Before January 1, 1948, state laws 
regulating rates and other con- 
certed activities and state laws 
regulating other practices pro- 
hibited by the Federal Antitrust 
Acts must be enacted. To the ex- 
tent that the business of insurance 
is not thereafter regulated by state 
law, the Sherman Act, the Clayton 
Act, the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act will be applicable. Insur- 
ance is now under the surveillance 
of the Congress and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In a recent speech 
before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the attorney gen- 
eral expressed regret over the ac- 
tion of Congress in granting the 
insurance moratorium and warned 
that “the door will be open for 
reconsideration in 1948.” 

This challenge can be met by 
the enactment of the necessary 
state laws. The only means of 
averting the destructive poten- 
tiality of Federal control and of 
preserving state supervision is by 
enacting rating laws embodying 
the principle of effective and af- 
firmative regulation. Will we meet 
the challenge? 
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Did Gon Read fhewe... 


Nuggets ef interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


REVIEWING THE LOCALITY 
Review 

Each agent can well afford to de- 
vote a few hours to reviewing the 
locality in which he or she actively 
solicits business. Think for a minute, 
Mr. Agent, about the many indi- 
viduals with whom you are acquainted 
and have not solicited. Go a bit fur- 
ther and list these people as well as 
the business firms that you always in- 
tended to approach and never did. 
We are sure that “right around home”’ 
there is a sizable volume of business 
to be written and furthermore it’s 
waiting for you. There is still another 
source to be solicited — namely, the 
many people now insured with you 
who need additional protection. 


y ¥ 7 

Tue “Easy”? Way? 
The Fieldman 

Many agents are looking for an easy 
way to get new customers to replace 
those who move, change agencies, or 
grow careless in their payments and 
have to be dropped from the cus- 


tomers file. Many agents feel the need 


of some easy “‘automatic”’ system of 
sending renewals to the insured with a 
printed slip, which says in effect, 
“here is your policy, I am too busy to 
call upon you in person, but if it isn’t 
what you want, get in touch with me!”’ 
That is not salesmanship. That is the 
kind of customer relations that cause 
dissatisfaction in the long run, because 
the insured gets the notion that you 
think him very unimportant in your 
life and that you are neglecting him 
for other customers or prospects. It is 
poor psychology to put the burden of 
action upon your client. You are the 
one to act. It is your function as an 
insurance adviser to take the initiative 
and check on the customer’s values 
and other insurance; to recommend 
changes on his coverage and to issue 
policies only after your preliminary 
consultation with him has shown you 
that the protection you are selling him 
is exactly what he should have. If it 
falls short of being adequate you 
should make a point of telling him so 
and write him a letter specifically 
stating in what respect his insurance 
is insufficient to cover his needs. 
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Goop Pus.ic RELATIONS 
Concentrator 

Much has been said of late anent 
the importance of good public rela- 
tions in the insurance industry and 
some things have been done about it, 
too. For some reason the insurance 
business has been the object of unwar- 
ranted slurs, has been the victim of 
misunderstanding and has suffered 
from adverse propaganda, too. 

In our September issue we gave an 
inkling’ of the good work being done 
by the Claims Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives in running down and exposing 
fake insurance claims. Nor, as too 
often happens, was there any hiding 
of the light under a bushel. The atten- 
tion of the press was gained and the 
point was made emphatically that the 
public gained protection against ris- 
ing premium rates from the work of 
the Association. 

On a succeeding page of this issue is 
an article entitled, ““Make the True 
Story Known.’ You will find in it 
more material for good public rela- 
tions, describing as it does the work 
done by the National Conservation 
Bureau of the Association to encourage 
the employment of the physically im- 
paired. It refutes some adverse propa- 
ganda and misconceptions. 


be 


Wuen You Dramatize Ir 
Canadian Underwriter 

In spite of the belief which all sales- 
men profess in dramatization of sales 
talks, in spite of the numerous exam- 
ples proving the value of dramatiza- 
tion, you'll still hear, if you have the 
patience to listen, some of the dullest, 
driest language in the world coming 
from the mouths of the men who 
should be the brightest, spryest of all 
human beings — salesmen. 

One selling story I heard a month 
or so ago and like extolls the value of 
dramatization in answering an objec- 
tion. 

Che buyer said he’d wait a while 
he guessed. The salesman, without a 
word, walked to the window, and 
chucked a brand new silver dollar out. 
He returned to his selling arguments. 
The buyer was unmoved. Whereupon 
the salesman chucked another dollar 
out the window. 

That sort of thing can’t go on in- 
definitely without arousing a man’s 
curiosity, so the buyer asked what the 
salesman was doing. 

“Throwing money out the window, 
the same as you are,’’ was the reply. 

The buyer looked perplexed for 
just a moment, then reached for his 
pen, signed the order. 

Dramatization does it, you see. 


The veteran general agent when asked what kind of 
fieldmen he liked to hire, said: ‘‘Fieldmen are like ba- 
nanas. When bananas are green, they are still growing. 
When they turn yellow, they’re ripe and finally rot. A 
fieldman grows as long as he is willing to learn.’’ 


— Insurance Digest 





“The Customers Always Write’’ 


INSURANCE EDUCATION 
Altoona, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been associated in the insur- 
ance business during the past year with 
the firm of Morgan-Martin Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 

During the year I have been inter- 
ested in a correspondence course relating 
to both fire and casualty insurance. 

In February’s issue of THe CasuActy 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL there is an article 
by David T. Marantette, titled ‘‘Per- 
sonnel, Your Ace Asset.”” Mr. Maran- 
tette refers to the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ educational pro- 
gram, also the Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriters program. 

Would you please send me informa- 
tion as to where I could contact the 
above mentioned companies, also the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwiters, Inc. Could you 
offer suggestions to me? I intend mak- 
ing insurance my life’s work and so am 
desirous of selecting the best information 
for study. 

KENDALL B. MATTERN 
Morgan-Martin Co. 
Real Estate-Insurance 


For the benefit of all who are interested, 
the addresses which we sent to Mr. Mat- 
tern are printed herewith: 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents 

80 Maiden Lane 

New York 7, New York 

American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

N. E. Corner 36th and Walnut 
Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drivinc Lesson 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

Somebody left on my desk an editorial 
that I am sure appeared in the Sunday 
edition of the Newark News. Since our 
troubles at the present time are princi- 
pally with the writing of automobile 
liability and property damage, I 
thought this editorial might appeal to 
you, and it might be one that you would 
want to give some publicity to in Tx 
CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL: 

How To Drive a Car 

It takes a little practice, that’s all. 

You begin by racing to beat the 
green before it turns. At this stage 
you slam on the brakes if yellow 
comes up before you’re across. 

After a few experimental runs 
you can stop paying any attention 
to the yellow. That’s for dopes who 
have nothing important to do and 
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aren’t in a hurry. When you’re 
completely unconscious of the 
switch from green to yellow, the 
time has come for your final test, 


jumping the red light. 


This is a little difficult. You may 
have some foolish inhibitions about 
the traffic laws and some cowardly 
fears that traffic cops may be lurk- 
ing about. But you’ll be amazed to 
discover how quickly you can over- 
come these handicaps. Before you 
know it, you’re sailing through red 
lights without a qualm. 

Now you’ve arrived; you’re a 
full-fledged reckless driver, the ter- 
ror of pedestrians, the bane of the 
police, the despair of highway safety 
committees. 

Ahead, and not far ahead, is the 
climax of your career, death be- 
neath the wreck of your overturned 
car. Your triumph will be complete 
if, in the process of killing yourself, 
you can kill a few law-abiding mo- 
torists. That'll teach them to keep 
our of your way, and be a warning 
to others not to take silly chances by 
proceeding in the false confidence 
induced by a green light in their 
favor. 

As an accomplished light-jumper 
you'll smile condescendingly at the 
report of East Orange Police Chief 
Dell, who says that “‘traffic lights do 
not of necessity prevent accidents.” 
You know what he means and 
whom he means when he says that 
the three most hazardous corners in 
East Orange all are guarded by 
traffic lights and that the high acci- 


dent rate at these intersections is 
due to drivers’ disregard of red 
lights. 

You know, but you won’t know 
it for long, because you aren’t going 
to live long. 


Incidentally, I might add, that I 
feel you are doing a marvelous job in 
getting out this publication. 

WituraM T. Haynes, Manager 

Newark Branch Office 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 


Courr Bonps 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

Regarding the article by Frank P. 
Casey in February issue, “Court Bond 
Premiums Rich:” 

In Chicago, personal sureties (ex- 
cepting executors’ bonds where testator 
provided for individual bond) are the 
exception, the reason being that such 
personal sureties must each fill out the 
enclosed form. It is then given to a trust 
company here specializing in real estate 
guarantees which ascertains if property 
is as stated. Then it is supposed to be 
recorded against the real estate as set 
out; so you see the irfdividual personal 
sureties are not a problem here now. 

The judge may in small settlements, 
etc, waive personal surety, which is 
trivial. 

One of our problems here is the 
competition of certain trust companies. 
This may be of interest to you or Mr. 
Casey. 

Lioyp G. MILLER 
Probate Court Representative 





Kart D. Dakin owns his own insurance 
agency in Lebanon, Ohio, where he has 
been in business for 30 years. He is a 
past president of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, and has also served 
as trustee and as chairman of the farm 
committee of that organization. He is at 
present a member of the farm committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. (Farm Liability Insurance, page 


Rospert W. Dick has been with the 
Claims Bureau since January, 1940. He 
is a graduate of George Washington 
University Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the Iowa Bar in 1927. Mr. 
Dick served four years with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and is presently 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Inc. (Our Responsibilities Grow, page 19.) 


Rosert W. GarDNER was formerly 
publications editor of the National Con- 
servation Bureau. He has been free- 
lancing in the writing field for several 
years and has worked with Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer and Paramount in New 
York and on the West Coast. He is now 
a news commentator with the Mutual 
Broadcasting Company. An article by 
Mr. Gardner, “‘Jethro Smi — the Mas- 
ter Mind,” appeared in the November, 
1945, issue of THE JouRNAL. (One Key to 
Prominence, page 43.) 
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Joun M. McFA zt is vice president and 
chief attorney for the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co. in Baltimore. 
He received his A.B. from the College of 
Charleston, S. C., his A.M. from Co- 
lumbia University and his LL.B. from 
George Washington University. He was 
admitted to the Georgia Bar in 1915 and 
is now a member of the Maryland Bar 
and the American Bar Association. 
From 1919 to 1932 he was professor of 
law at George Washington University; 
at present he is a lecturer at the Law 
School of the University of Maryland. 
He is a member of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Higher Education, the casu- 
alty and surety committee to study 
Maryland’s insurance regulations, and 
represents the Surety Association of 
Ameriga on the All-Industry Committee. 
Challenge to Regulation, page 49.) 


H. B. MonrGomery is assistant secre- 
tary ofthe Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, in charge of 
burglary and glass underwriting. A na- 
tive Pennsylvanian, he attended St. 
Luke’s School, Wayne, and received 
his A.B. in 1920 from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was first employed 
by his present company as a clerk in 1921 
and served as special agent and as man- 
ager of the burglary and glass depart- 
ment before being elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1925. Mr. Montgomery has pre- 
viously contributed several articles to 
Tue Journar. (8 Not Behind the 8-Ball, 
page 11. 
- ££ 


James C, Stewart is assistant director of 
training at the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company Training Center. 


He entered the liability underwriting 
field 12 years ago in the home office of 
the company. In December, 1940, he 
left the employ of the company for 
military service when his local Na- 
tional Guard unit was inducted into 
Federal service. He attained the rank 
of Major in the Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
and spent a total of five years in the 
Army. Following his separation from 
service, he joined the staff of the Hart- 
ford Training Center and has since de- 
voted his time exclusively to educational 
activities. (Invitation to Prosperity, page 1.) 


Wotrr has been a local 
agent in Indianapolis since 1921. A 
graduate of Wabash College, he took 
post-graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. After serving in World War I, 
he joined the staff of the Aetna Insurance 
Company’s Chicago office for a year 
before opening his own agency. He was 
for two years president of the Indiana- 
polis Local Board and president of the 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents. 
He has been State National Director 
from Indiana for two years, as well as 
chairman of the agents qualification 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. (Sound Laws Help 
Agents, page 35.) 
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THIS IS AMERICA by JOHN RANCK 
I outuru ENTERPRISER BILLY HEPLER, 3 


N.C, HAS BUILT UP HIS OWN 
LOCAL, SEED INDUSTRY... 














ths SENT TOMATO, PEPPER AND 
WATERMELON SEEDS EVEA TO CHINA... 
IN ADDITION RAISES OVER 100 RABBITS YEARLY... 











